IMPRESARIO

Bringing the Ballet to New York was attended by so many
uncertainties that when we came to consider the stop clause in the
theatre contract, we had no way of making a decision. There are
not many large theatres on Broadway, and even in 1933, a depres-
sion year, we had trouble getting one for the ballet. We decided to
accept the theatre's terms and worry about the stop clause when
the time came.

Now the time had come. We were ready to embark on our tour.
And there was the stop clause.

We were definitely not playing to capacity. But neither were
we playing below the stop clause. We saw, too late, that the stop
clause was too low, and the theatre management was determined
to keep us in the theatre, as was their right. Until the box office
fell below the clause, we were not going to be released.

Ballet Divided by Two

There was only one thing to do, and we did it. We divided the
company in two, sent one troupe on the road and kept the other
playing in New York.

Our first out-of-town date was in Reading, Pennsylvania, on
January 29th. We sent Massine, Toumanova, Danilova, the larger
part of the corps de ballet, and all the repertoire except three
ballets.

At the St. James we kept Baronova, Riabouchinska, Lichine and
Woizikovsky, augmented the corps de ballet with some local
dancers and we gave the same three ballets for every performance.
Night after night and two matinees weekly they danced Les
Sylphides, Petrouchka and Prince Igor. New York liked it well
enough, so that we stayed several weeks more until we fell below
the stop clause, and the company was joined again in Chicago for
a very successful season at the old Auditorium Theatre.

The road, too, was satisfied, and there I did not lose money.
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